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at first to study the matter, followed by a grand com-
mission presided over by Count Witte, and later by M.
Goremykine. In 1905, as a result of several bad harvests,
the reverses of the Russo-Japanese war, and the ensuing
revolutionary agitation, the agrarian disturbances reached
a climax. The demands of the peasants were based
upon a hypothesis of the utmost simplicity: they
had received a part of the lands of the great proprietors
a half-century before; consequently, if they still
suffered poverty, it must be because sufficient land had
not been given them, and the remedy could only be
found in the cession of the properties remaining in the
hands of their former masters. This was a proposition
particularly favourable to the revolutionary propagan-
dists, who had little difficulty in inciting the peasants to
appropriate the desired lands by violence. The Govern-
ment took no measures of a comprehensive nature for
a solution of the problem, and limited itself to an
attempt to suppress the movement by force. No steps
had even been taken to submit to the Douma the draft
of a law which might have served as a basis for the dis-
cussion which was bound to take place as soon as the new
assembly met. We have seen the advantage that the
radical and revolutionary parties were able to derive
from this situation by promising the peasants a complete
realization of their aspirations and so gaining the support
of the bloc of two hundred peasant deputies that the
Government had foolishly introduced into the Douma.
The debates on the agrarian question lasted unin-
terruptedly until the Douma was dissolved, and gave
rise to innumerable speeches which kept alive the
agitation and spirit of discontent among the peasant
deputies and the rural population of the most remote
comers of Russia. In default of any proposal from the